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Object:  y^WHAI'  PROPORTION  POOD  IN  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET."  Information  from  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Are  we  spending  a  fair  proportion  of  our  income  for  food?    What  percentage 
in  the  "budget  should  we  allow  each  week  to  keep  us  well  fed? 

These  are  questions  that  many  family  budget eers  are  putting  to  themselves 
and  to  the  home  economists  as  they  check  the  budget  made  last  January  against  the 
record  of  actual  expenditures  for  the  last  nine  months.    Now  at  the  start  of  the 
final  quarter  of  the  year  is  an  opportune  time  to  look  backward  and  forward  and 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  spending  plan  if  necessary. 

To  serve  as  a  rough  guide  in  judging  what  share  food  may  reasonably  take 
from  the  family  income,  home  economists  have  worked  on  a  sliding  scale  of  per- 
centages for  families  of  different  size  and  income. 

Take  a  family  of  four  —  2  adults  doing  moderately  active  work  and  a  boy 
of  10,   say,  and  an  8-year  old  girl.     With  a  yearly  inoome  of  about  $2,0C0  —  or 

a  week  —  food  supplies  to  furnish  a  diet  acceptable  from  the  nutritionist's 
point  of  view,  would  take  approximately  23  to  3I  percent  of  that  income.  This 
would  buy  a  minimum-cost  or  a  moderate-cost  diet,  according  to  the  plans  suggested 
ty  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     Or,  with  a  weekly  income  of  $6o,  that  is,  $3,000 
a  year,  things  being  equal,  a  family  of  four  (of  father,  mother,  and  2  children) 
might  choose  a  more  liberal  diet,  and  allot  27  percent  of  their  money  to  the  food 
item  in  the  budget.     A  family  of  the  same  size  having  a  much  lower  income,  $1,250 
a  year  or  less,  would  have  to  spend  about  37  percent  or  more  for  food  to  have  the 
lowest  cost  diet  that  is  fully  adequate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  family  of  two  adults,  at  the  $2 , OCO-a-year  level, 
could  have  a  moderate-cost  diet  by  using  about  Id  percent  of  the  income.     Or  if 
they  have  $25  coming  in  each  week,  $1,250  a  year,  they  would  probably  need  to  take 
19  or  26  percent  of  it  for  food,  depending  on  whether  they  choose  a  miniraura-cost 
or  a  moderate-cost  diet.    This  would  mean  a  total  of  about  $U.85  or  $6.Uo  for  the 
weekly  food  bill. 

Then,  on  a  $1 , OOC-a-year  basis  the  family  of  2  could  get  a  minimum-cost 
diet  for  2U  percent  of  its  income.     Such  a  minimum-cost  plan  worked  out  by  the  food 
specialists,  gives  the  cheapest  combination  of  foods  that  it  is  desirable  to  use 
for  an  indefinite  period.     The  moderate-cost  plan  allows  for  freer  choice  of  the 
foods  that  have  flavor,  color,  and  "appetite  appeal".     It  also  allows  a  much  wider 
margin  of  safety  on  the  nutrition  side. 
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In  giving  these  percentages  for  the  food  part  of  the  family  budget,  home 
economists  caution  against  interpreting  them  too  literally.     Every  family's  budget 
is  a  special  case,  based  on  what  that  family  wants  and  needs.     The  food  bill  may 
cover  hospitality  and  other  social  obligations  and  satisfactions.    Also,  retail 
food  prices  vary  with  the  locality,  the  season,  and  even  with  the  stores  in  the 
same  community.     Percentages  of  income  such  as  those  given  cannot  be  used  as  a 
precise  yardstick  of  how  much  a  family  should  spend  for  food.     They  are  merely 
a  rough  guide. 

Nutritionists  also  caution  against  allotting  a  certain  amount  of  the  family 
income  for  food  and  letting  it  go  at  that.     Sometimes  the  amo^int  of  money  spent 
for  food  is  no  index  of  the  kind  of  diet  the  family  may  be  getting.     Food  may  take 
a  large  slice  out  of  a  generous  family  income  and  still  not  provide  the  foods 
needed  for  health  and  well-being.     In  other  words,  a  family  may  spend  enough  to 
get  a  good  diet,  but  may  make  such  unwise  selections  from  the  standpoint  of  nutri- 
tive variety  that  the  assortment  of  foods  may  not  be  as  desirable  as  a  less  expen- 
sive one  more  carefully  chosen. 

The  final  test  of  any  food  budget  and  any  diet  plan  is  of  course  how  it 
works  out  in  meals  on  the  table.     Oftentimes,  if  you  know  your  food  values,  it 
is  possible  to  duplicate  a  meal  plan  at  different  cost  levels.    Take  a  dinner 
featuring  liver,  for  example,  a  meat  looked  on  with  favor  by  the  nutrition  spec- 
ialists because  of  its  high  rating  in  iron  and  vitamins.     Liver  of  all  kinds 
places  high  among  the  "protective"  foods. 

With  a  liberal  food  budget  the  menu  might  be: 

Calves  liver  and  bacon  -  Relish 
Trench  fried  potatoes 
Buttered  broccoli 
Sinner  rolls  -  Butter 
Fresh  fruit  in  season 
Spice  cake 

Dropping  down  to  a  more  moderate- cost  level,  the  menu  might  become 

Braised  beef  liver  with  gravy 

Baked  potatoes  or  hominy 

Buttered  cauliflower 

Hot  biscuits  -  Butter 

Apple  tapioca  pudding  with  top  milk 

At  the  minim\am-cost  level  this  same  general  pattern  might  be  carried  out  as: 

Scalloped  liver  and  p^itatoes 
Qui ck- cooked  cabbage 
Bread  and  butter 
Applesauce  -  Milk 
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